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600 Reviews of Books 

When some German historian gives the story from the German point 
of view, it will be interesting again to compare the two accounts. The 
book is both interesting and instructive and will remain a valuable ex- 
position of the causes of the war from the viewpoint of a trained and 
critical British observer. In all probabiilty nearly all the author's con- 
clusions will stand the test of impartial criticism and the publication of 
material now inaccessible. 

Ellery C. Stowell. 

A History of the Japanese People from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Meiji Era. By Captain F. Brinkley, R.A., with 
the collaboration of Baron Kikuchi. (New York and Lon- 
don: The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company. 1915. Pp. xi, 
784.) 

In this last of his valuable works on Japan, the late Captain Brinkley 
(for the share of his collaborator, Baron Kikuchi, in the preparation of 
the present volume is inconsiderable) undertakes to cover the entire 
historic period of Japan down to 1912, a subject too vast for a single 
writer or reviewer to compass with even success. As the success of an 
historical writer must depend upon his equipment for his task, the 
critic of this work is compelled to inquire into the extent of the 
materials its author has used and into the range of his personal interest 
in his many-sided subject. 

As regards his material, Brinkley cannot be said to have made a full 
use of his large knowledge of Japanese for the exploitation of even the 
more easily accessible editions of sources. Nor has he availed himself 
half as much as he should of such results of studies by special workers 
as are in print in Japanese or in English; some of the well-established 
facts, the knowledge of which would have materially influenced many 
of his statements, have been inexcusably neglected. These charges 
might appear too serious in the case of an historical work making so 
large claims as this, but they seem more than justified by the consid- 
eration, among others, that Brinkley's work, such as it is, is based upon 
a greater amount of literature, though not of primary sources, than any 
other of the same kind except Murdoch's. 

Few scholars might be expected to possess so comprehensive a train- 
ing and interest as to enable them to feel at home in all phases of the 
complex career of an old nation. One may, however, ask if Brinkley's 
failings as a catholic historian are not most evident along some of the 
most important lines of his work; his weakness seems manifest on the 
cultural side in its deeper features, and is still more lamentable on the 
entire institutional side. His treatment of religion, its social reactions, 
and its relation to the higher forms of national art and letters is hardly 
less disappointing than that of Murdoch; and in his comprehension of 
the institutional growth, though he often discusses it at length, the 
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Irish author scarcely reveals the grasp of it shown by the Scottish, not 
altogether satisfactory though that may be. Of these two fundamental 
aspects of Japanese history, therefore, the reader will gain little co- 
herent and organic view from Brinkley. 

The failure of Brinkley the historian is counterbalanced by his large 
powers as a chronicler and historical connoisseur. Especially surpass- 
ing is his ability to describe personal and social relations, and this he 
invests with a genuine sympathy with the Japanese view of things, par- 
ticularly when it seems at variance with the modern European stand- 
point. Thus his narratives are not only human but at times apologetic. 
These qualities are well exemplified in his chapters, among others, on 
the Gem-pei period (XXIV.-XXV.) and on the Catholic propaganda 
(XXXVII.) . His accounts of customs and manners, though not so full 
as in the volumes on Japan in his previous Oriental Series, are always 
interesting. His love of detailed facts has further resulted in a fair 
summary of the archaeological researches by Munro (VI.) and in many 
a story of dynastic and political struggles of which the history before 
1600 was full. The sudden growth of national life after 1868 is treated 
briefly but with a sure hand. In all these descriptions, the author has 
on the whole been content to follow the traditional line of thought, 
modified occasionally by his own judgment of human nature, rather 
than to reach out for new facts and reconstruct the narrative by inde- 
pendent critical research. 

It is regrettable that the excellent descriptive quality of the work 
has been marred, and awkward misunderstandings occasioned, by the 
careless distribution and explanations, made by the publishers, of the 
numerous illustrations, many of which are otherwise of high quality. 
This is a mechanical detail that might readily be rectified in a sub- 
sequent edition. 

As a whole, the work, while it can hardly supersede Murdoch's as a 
history, stands, as a chronicle embodying the traditional view of men 
and things, unequalled by any other work in a European language. So 
is it likely to remain, for it will be a long time before we may see 
other annals of Japan written with equal literary charm and evincing 
as much sympathy with their subject-matter. YL. Asakawa. 

The Boxer Rebellion: a Political and Diplomatic Review. By 
Paul H. Clements, Ph.D., Lecturer at Columbia University 
on Far Eastern Politics and Diplomacy. [Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. LXVL, no. 
3.] (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. Pp. 
243-) 
In this monograph Mr. Clements has reviewed the antecedents, the 

causes, the international complications, and the methods and terms of 

settlement which attended the Boxer uprising. 
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